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, — ' Th^ work of, the T^poracj coaalssion o.n the Future' of 
Postsecondary. Education -in New, York State is analyzed in "this . paper. 
Known as the Hesse 11 Coaaission, it was created in June. 19*76 when the 
City C^niversity of^Biaw 7ork (COBT) was' closed for lack of operating' 
f unds.^~l.egislationr peraitting COBT to reopen contai^ned a provision 
for the coapcehensive study of pos-^secondary ed^caitipn in the state, 
. by a teaporary coaaission. Background inf oraatibn is provided on the . 
enrollaent shi£t,'jptate sttident aid* interagency conflict, the 
leadership >o4d, the, city universitf crisis, and. the st^^e political 
environaent^ The coaais'sioh jras evaluated to If^sess the extent, to 
which 'a ts stated objectives wete accoaplished and the general iap act 
^t Bad ^o4i state public policy for higher^ educatioa. Interviews were 
held with the aeabers of .i>oth th'e executive and legislative staff s of 
the coaaission. The 14 coaaission staff a&abers who .wjAjSp* interviewed 
indicated vtbat %here had been a definite need for theT^aaission. The 

f i na1> rffiport^ -appeared-.^ to. .reasonably aee^ aost of the -seated ' . 

objectives of the coaaission, especially those dealing with the Board 
<5f Beg«nts, allocation of resources to th^ private ipstituti^ons, and 
public sector governdfice. In the views of the staff^ thja* coaaission 
had very little . influeifnce upon higher educatioxtal policy. Tlfe staff 
responses are analyzed and. seven concluding oifservations are 
presented. (SB)^ ' . ^ « 
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, ..... . . , . ( , 

The reed for the Ccnmission ^prew out j 
of the encKihity of the- CUNY prxtol^ \ 
ihe problems of higher education had ' 
begun to rtun away from us. We had I 
to reevaluate our position. UnliJce ; . 
previous ccnnissioos, Wessell vas a ' 
no-ifin situation.^ 

. . ■ ' . . i 

Ihis scnber assess m ent of the condition of hi^iet education in 
New York prcnrides' insist into the magnitude of the probkems facing 
laionakers and educational leaders in the Eitpire State, tlhere is a 
tradition . of creating blvie-ribbcn groups in New York as L neans of 
studying major public policy issues and recanmending solutions to 
existing problens.'j In 1976, it appeared that 'there was a critical 
need f car an inpartial grotp to make a' cotrprehensive study of the current 

cocditxon and future direction for higher education in the State ^ 

- • .■ ■ . ^ ' 

The Tenporary Ccmnissicn on Future of Postsecondary Qduca- 

tipn in New York State, known as the Wessell Cannissicn «Cf ter its cfaair- • 

' ■ ■• ' ■' . ' .(f \ ■ ( f ■ I 

^" .Wessell of Sloan rqun^tion, was creatsed in June, 1976 

and was reqdxred to produce.a final report to the Gowerhor and Legislature 

in March, 1977. Unlike prejvious tenporary ccnnii^sions, tiK Wfessell 

Coxmission was created during a crisis and given a near iirpossible' charge. 

The City University of Netr^Ybrk (CUNY) had clpsed for lack of operating 

funds, and the legislationjj^onitting CUNY to reopen contained a provision 

for the corpreiiensive stui3^ of* pdstsecondary education- in the State by a 

t^nporaxir^ccmnu^sidriV « ; ' ' 



As legislators debated the pqs s i b le cxinpoeition anfL charge 

to the Conmission, the nundber oi^ cxranissioners decreased in size - 

%4iile the Ccmnissicn cbjectives esqpanded b^ond the liinnediac^ pf 

CUNY the curxent status and future direction of post&eccndazy 

education in the entire State. Ttie Caimission report provoked oontro- 

and ccndennation from neafay all^cuarters of the education and 

policy-maJcing ccnnunities t^rougholft: tSik Stat?. Hie purposes of this 

anea,ysis are to view the Gonnission in the context of its fomula- 

tion and to assess ' its imnediate' and possible Icnger-terxn inpact \;pGn 

fublic policy making for higher educaticn in New York -State. 

A Watershed Year for Higher | Educaticn * * , 

The Bicentennial Yejur of 1976 in New York State was highlighted ^ 
'I . ■ 

with precipitous events in higher education. As we look back to that, 

year; it is clear that ii was a watersiied year fear higher education in 

the State. Several of these critical events Will be discussed. 

Enrollment Shift ; Din^pjnq the 196ps, there was- a rapid expansion 

of EMblic higher edtjcaticn "^i^i^Neur York, and enrbUments ixKX^^c^ed state- 

w5fe^ viXxing the decade total enrollments iiureased 2^3 par oent^.£rGm 

306,000 in i960 to 703,000 in 1970.^ The public sector expansion, however, 

vjas aoccnpanied by a decline in the share of students attending private • 

instituticans. ^tope recently, the shaxe of students^ in prl\rajbe institu- 

"ticns has increased ^^lile the share' in -the public ins^tutions hag either 

stabilized or declined,€is ^lown in l^le 1. 
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TABIE 1 

4. 

TOSKL IVLL^IME BQUIVAmir £»ROUMEMr 



♦ • • 




BY SECSPR, 


1970-1976 






« 


' Sector 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973' 


1974 


1975- 


1976 


SUNY 


206,773 


221V 391 


225,229 


236,851 


249,983 


273,511 


264,795 


Share^ 

• 


35.36 


35.77 


35.47 


35.62 


35.87 


36.95 


37.11 


ouMy< 


128,254 


147,945 


160,146 


167,661 
/ 

25.21 


175,499 


175,540 


147,935 


Share 


21.93 


23.91 


25.22 

* 


25.18 


23.58 


iO.73 


Private/249,708 
.Ind^iendent ' 
Share •* 42.70 

X 


249,543 
40.32 


249,622 
39.31 


251,400 
37.81 


V 

261,653 
37.55 


279,014 
37.69 


285,365 
39.99 


New York 

State 
TXJIKL 684,735 


618, 879^ 634,998 


i 

I 

'664,975 


696,869 

r 


740,223- 


713,530 



Share refers to the enrollment share vftiich is expressed as a 
peroentage of New York State Total enrollment. Differences 
between sector enrollment and Ifev Ycrk ^State lt>tal enrollment 
are accounted for by enrollment in prcporietary institutions 

Scuroe: The Report of the Itenporary State Ccmnissicn on Ihe Future 
of Postsecondary FHucation in New York State ^ Albany^ New 
Yodc, March 3l/l977, p. 43* ^ 

ji . 

The reasons for enrollment shifts are complex but undoubtedly 
vculd include the follcKvingz an increase in SUNY tuition in June^ 1976; 
the infx>sition of tuition in CUNY in the 11, 1976;>«aknd a state student 
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aid progrm (Itiitixn AMiitano* Progprsn) >d.th awaxxSs baaad upon net 
t a x a h fe family inoGme and applicable toMerd biiition to a maxinun of - 
$1500. 

State Student Aid. During the ^976-77 academic year«. New 
York's Tuition Assistance Program (ZAP) was responsible for 31 per 
toent of the total dollars and nearly 39 per cent of the nuidber o^ 
ani^ards given to students nationwide . ^ Ihe magnitude "of. this state- 
funded, needtbased program exceeds similar programs in ^dl other states, • 
but CGnt^nporary concerns in New York State Mere with the escalating 
costs of TAP, internal program management, and the quality control of 
the program. Fran the inception of TAP in 1974 through the 197t-77 

* 

academic year, there vjas a 34 "per cent increaise in the nvndber ^of TAP 

/ : ; • 

r^ipients acoonpanied. by a 141 per cent increase in program Costs. ^. 
Cost increases vtere dxae to the inposition of tuition .within cuki, a 
greater nat4>er of students vjho quafiif ied for hi^^ier awards, "and increases 
in the mntier ,of emancipated students who. applied for higher awards. The . 
imnediate crisis in 1976 and the substance of the legislative interest 
^ W^ }:K3u^sy&i:t v^ere wxth the ^'t^^-q^-^i »ikr>^>rp»^<. the pco^oa* Legis- 
. lators were be sieged with, ocropliints frcm students and parents over lost 
aqpplicaticns and delays in the processing of TAP awards, jaad ccmplfujits 
frcm institutions faced \A.th major cash flow'prdslems because students 
were xanable to register for-ytfoe' firing -Semester due to their x>ot having 
received their TAP awards for the Fall Senester- Miile legislative 




hMurixigs ^mrm h»ld mid-yNr throughout th* Stat* «nd quick Ktlcn 
anablad tfa* pKoblon to be aolved tlirough caah advances to institutions, 
the cntixe TAP issue %«s one of major ocncem to loMrakers in 1976. 

InteraqsKy Conflict. . The BioentenniBl Year in Nek/ Voack %nes 
characterized, also, by a wnber of oontentious issues involving 
different agencies end institutions. First, a number of events 
oocurr^ «ifaic^ brought a 9enerally latent conflict between pui>lic 

ivate institutions into the foreground. Efforts by the State 
Mu catio n Oepartznent, the achninistrative agency of the Regents, to 
continue with statewide review of doctoral programs were resisted by 
the State University. The SUNY Trustees initialed a legal action 

r 

against the Regents over the Regents' s^^parent authority to deregister, 

i.e. terminate, doctoral programs within SUNY. A State Suprane Justice 

rul e d that "the oonmissioner's determination in ref vising to register tiie 

doctoral program in fjiglish (at SUNY-AIbaziy} was neither arbitrary nco: 

5 ■ . * 

ca^icious." In that case, an amicus curiae brief was filed by the 

Comcission on Independent Colleges and Universities, representing private 
colleges ^gnd universities, in support .of the Regents' position, therdby 
further sfc fe i n i n g the d el icate relationship between the State University 
and the private institutions. 

Second, the Aimual -Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York (ACUSNY) in Septeniser, 1976, was marked 
by \i)e inabiJLxty of represoitatives of public and private innti tii|||iitf|i||i to ' 
agree on certain provisicns of the proposed Regents' Statewide Ma#ei^lan 
fot Postseoondary £dix:aticn dealing vith the authcrity of the Regents to - 



wp^ for aU of highar «ducation in tho State. This singular event 
may not have ^ecn of najor 'signif icance« but viewed* in anott>ar light- 
it r eg tes ented the inability of the higher eduoaticn ccBnuhity to odne 
to agreement over a beuuc issue of governance. Ihis occurred as the ' 
-ii^sell Ccnnissipn began its vnrk, thus affirming a view thkt higher ^ 
educati,Gn vas unable tb "ipeak with one voice,*' and that an outside 
group v«8^ neoessazy to foomlate a plan for the future of postseccndary 
ecbacation in the State.. 

. A third issJie of contention ooong the nCi jar agencies in 1976 f 
%as ower.theyfopnulation'of the Regents' quadrennial Master Plan. A _ 
ajNY arialysis of the Tentative Plan (initial published dreif tX drew . 
attention to oonceptual inaccuracies, internal inconsistencies, \ana a 
substantial onount of what the SUNY Chanoellar* tenred "blurring language.**^ 
A SJtn Ttustee coBinented upon the long^tan&ng pubUc-private contention 

m 

in the State: ; . ^ v , ^ 

State University canoe into being in 1948. New York was the 

last State in the union to have a State University. It cane " ^ 

into being over great opposition frdn the private collies,- , 

and, of all sources, the Board of- Regents and the Department * 

of Education (sic). Vhen it becaone inevitable that we would 

hatve a State oniviersity, the line of attack ^diSri^^. Now it 

vas suggested by the opposition that State University be . " 

just a si^lanent to the private colleges.^ 

A final issue of major iirportance in the State in 1976 the firing 

of the Ccn^ssi^xier of Ediacation in Novenber, 1976, in 8-7 vote by the ' 

Board Regents.^ jrtxis vote was a culmination* to a period of sevSral 

years dur^bpg which the Ccnmissioner became more independent frAi the Board 

■ ■ m, ■ 

Of Regents toi conservatives throughout the State reacted increasingly 
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nagativaly to tte CoBnUsioMr** strong stand 1a favor of buMiag^to 

«ff«ct sc h^ ^ ^ i Tjr s qaflon . • During th* 1970s, ths iwiam of ths 

Board of Ragsnta graw mora conaarvativa and politiftiaed, according to 

Sana obaaryars.. Each lagislativa aaasion includad introduction of 

hills to curb tha quaal-judicial powara of tha Connissionar, and thar« 

wara incroasingly vocal attacks on tbm Gonmissicnar. Tha final assault 

• cn the Connissionar began \Jben the ComniSsioner of Conncroa, tha day 

before tha AOUSNY meeting in September, 1976, levied an attack upon the 

Gcnnissioner and the state Education Dep^rtsmt: 

Oar principal prcblen vdth the' econcny is taxes, the reason 
^Qg taxes is that we have to a^iend money, and the largest 
expenditure is for schools. . oomplaint has been that 
Education has been nai independent of the rest of the. 
world, or at least indepe n dent of the rest of state govern- 
ment. , , (Ihe Governor) has found' (the Ccmnissioner) and the 
iJepartmant unresponsive in the past. In fact, (the CotmLs- 
sioner) has criticized the Governor on several ooczisions 
I for not su^siilying aidless ancunts of money into that ever^ 
grc»ring, bureaucratic sinkhole... So we are already seeing 
the first signs of the crunbling of ti)e kingdan.9 



TSie external. attaS=ks on- education and on the.Camiissioner continued, the 
Regents met several times in closed door session, and the decision to 
terminate was^made in Noventjer.^^ 



session^. 



T^yi d er ship Void-. The 1976^year ended in New York with a void in 
State leadersh^ for higher eduoition. Ihe Cantiissiorfer of Education was 



1 



fired, and was replaced in mid-1977 by the Executive Deputy. CcRinissioner 
M the State^.£ducation D^artmeht. TWb chief official with direct respofisi- 
biiity for higher education in the StaT« BducaUon Departaent, in mid-1977. 
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2mit to AMun a poaiUon in Naw Jcrsoy. PiMlly, tho ChvMllor of 
tha State Uniwrsity of Now Yoric dopartad aarly in 1977 to haad t^ 

if 

U. S« Offioa of education. Tbkan togathar, thaaa aaoningly idnralatod 
•vmts cauaad a najor laadarahip void in highar aduoaticn in New York. 

To o aw pl ta tha anaiysia of tha oontax^ual oonditlona f ran whicti 
tha Vtssaall C c wn d aa ion aroaa* thara la tH||p to giva attantion to tha 
criaia of tha City Univeraity and'to tha political cnvixomcnt in tha 
Stata. " , 

City Uiiivaraity Criaia 

In large snaiura, the catalyat for the craatioh of a statsewido 
higher aOacaticn oonniaaion vaa tha fiscal criaia of the City Univaraity, 
and the financing of CUNY is linked to the financing of the City cf New 
Ybrk. To foGua pierely upon the wesaell Can&isaiGn as one a^sect of the 
le g i sl atio n viiich enabled onnr to feopan would be to ignore the larger 
reality of the extended fiscal crisis >ihich led to its iaaaption« New YcrJc 
City financing i^ill -undoubtedly occupy scholars for years to cane, and 
vifbially any treatment of the subject sisply is beycnd the purview of 
this study. Instead, ve can begin with the najor events leading to the 
closing of the City University in 1976. 

In July, 1975, it becaAe evident that the actual budget for the . 
City of New York would not meet the certified budget necessary to, sustain 
the City at its then-current pending level f cr the rcnadnder of the 
fiscal year, ihe City's finaxifcial oondition continued to worsen durix*g the 



r«U of 1»7S and in OtotttLK, tha City Uviad a $32 million tax'lcvy 
reduction ostmibly *in li«u of tuition.*^^ MAthv than vmt this 
tudgat cut ty imnadiJitBly iafxaaing tuitio n or iofOmntihg nductions in 
«cad«do ptajrmm, tha Board of Kighv: Education instaad antericad upon a 
aariM of ahort-tenn daciaicna daaignad to cloaa tha gap. In tha aMUing 
nontha* aa^wral propoaals vara advanoad-by tha fioard* tha CUNY adtadnla- 
tration^ City of ficiAla^ and othara. Sena of thaaa propoaala included i 
tha gradual phaaa-out of tha City's suppcxt to tlw a<in1oL collagaa,' 
radudng CUW anroUnant by isfoiing strict arteisaions standards cr 
taoaninating failing studantar and varying ooXlaga ntgar a and prograa 
S a l i w i n a t io n a. Finally, in late May the City tmivarsity axhauatad its' 
funds for tha fiacal year and thejinivarsity rlnatrl. 

2n tte maantiaar logislation vam being oonsiderad in Albany which 
wiid permit the University to reopen. In what was called by one legisla- 
tive fiacal staff nesober "the jtoet difficult piece of legialation ma have 
dealt with in many Toars, a ocsplex bill was passed in the lagislatura 
%iiich enabled the University to reopen. The major provisions of this 
<^ bill ware as follows: 

• IXdtion lias to be.#»rged beginning Fall, 1976, thereby 
ending CUNY's 129-year old policy of free education f(x 
City residents. 

• Ihe Board of Hi^^ier Iducation was reco ns tituted to in- 
clude several cpsbematorial appointees. 

• A system bf accounting and ma nagement inf omatlon Pleasures 
««s to be inploaented by the CUNY adkninistration. 



'O^ XJtd:v&:s±tY0^ advahced $24 mi 1 1 ion toward ^ its 




Tw^ additidbal points;, xieed to' be iDentioned ixwoegard to 

^ty UivLvetsity* Fi^^^ the City tjniversity is staxngly ident^ied \d.th 

i ■ ■ ■■■ • '.. , . ...... ,: ' . ■ ' ' \ :.. 

0iM^ is an iiQi3egp:al o£ the cMxture^ eciucatiair and gcx/enxDent o£^ the 
Cit^» CXnOr dates its lineage to 1847 ^iyen the Free^Acadeoy va$ created 
ty refer^ififcnu Iber Free Aadeny becaiie the <ixty College of" New Yocki . 
3f]d iP tr^ Dg9ct tnundred years^. three -ofther colleges axid 'the Board of ^ 
Dighe^ ^jducatiaa were established* These "four old senior colleges" ' 
, ^3We ^^fft'soc^ pg±tijxty to inmigr^ts wiij> flocked 'to New YqCk around the 
t;)jKn.atf the Century,- No tuition in bocnbinaticn with liinit^ space iii 
xp&se ^ci^^^^^^eg^ resulted in higto- entrance ^andards aadtm lev^el of 
gpad0O^ eaccelleiKre unique' among publi^ imiversities in the nation. Be- 
{^»«e^ 1950 ^jjd 1971, four additional senior doUeges anl connunity- 
colleges wete'cdded to the city University. T!he oonnitmeht of CUNY to 
iPcre^^Gd ^tud^tt. access- was extended further viien open adna^sions v)as. 
. jjiplcinentedi in 1969 . HiuSf one canxiot und^st^nd tiie University vdthoat/ 
giving attention to "tbs^jackground and close ^elatianships vdth New 
Ci'ty and it^ people* ' . 

second point to be mentioned is the fact that the City Uni- 
V^sity has roots defep within the political stmctxyre of botl) the City and 
tjie Stated support for the Unive^ity and 4ts caipooent institutions has 
j^en a ^t^l part of bcrougft politics^ City^wide politjEfcs> and State politics • 



Ote fSassage of the "C^JNY legislation* enabliiig tiie University to reccen 
'"■ ' ■ . ■ . • . "•' ' • . . * ■ 

is a case in point. After weeks of careful stot^, the' Govaoiar 

announced (May 20, 1976) that "the Statfe would not increase its aid 
' to the City ; University r for the ootong year, a diecisicn that in effect' . 

leaves the airpositicn o£ tuition as the only, way the university can 
^ise the mon^ to continue operating." Prospects of inposing tuition 

in an election, year made City "legislators* jceacttons -predictadbte:' 

This gets at the*heart of vshat will be an extxanely painfuL 
anti d elic a t e political process dxiring the next vre^^^Even 
for the city legislators \rfio endured the fiscal crisis and 
the a u st er ity legislation witli ^qoanimity, the prospect of 
inposing tuition at the City University halfway into an 
.Section year is alarming, and they want to 'be sure that * ' 

their ccunterparts realize that they are not to blane.^^ 

As the Board of Higher^ Education and.State legislature continued 

i ' ' - 

to wrestle with the issue of CUNY tuitucxi, leadership for the CUNZ aid 

package vas undert^aken by the Asserrbly Democratic leader^p in' cooperation 
wLtli-'pie Goverixari The Majority "Leader of the Republican-controlled Senate 
however, had a dif fereiit view: ' ^ 

, ' . : ^ .. ■ •■ • • ■ ' 

I don't have anything to do with reopening CUNY, i feel 
' very bad that: CUNY got ^tself in this posture, but the . 
city krjew about it for nine months or a year before now], ■ , . 

It sp^t itself into this situation and didn't go to City 
Hall fp?- help but came, to the Legislature. 14 

Garnering, the nec e ssary votes for passing the aid package vas. ^ 
fraught with political negotia^ons. 5Dn^ tiie one hawi, 1:5)5 tate Assenfcly 
Dembcrats v^re fearful, that gj^^/'ing sup^cjft to; CUNY would provoke negative 
reaction ty tiieir constJ.tuents v4io then might expect assistance for local, 
upstate ^AP£ units in financial difficultly.'' Qi the other hand. Republican 
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SenabQcs from New York City were uncter severe political pressure to v. 

■ . • J: - 

siippart the- CUNY fiscal padcage. ^^Hib hill was^passed in the Demo- ^ 

^ * * ■ * * ■ • " '/^ ^' '''^ * 

cratjcallY^<x3ntrolled Assai4>]y, 'Finally^ the hill passed in tlfe ^enatet '^/^^^ 

• • • . r - . . , : - 

Ctooe the Assera^y ^acted^ Q>e pressure cn the Senat^ became " f.^: ; 
. nearly irresistabj^e. The ItepnblijBa^ irajority^ there i|Bf L^ . / ^ 

• ^ pends cn holding-the seats of ^leir seven jracnbers>fiXB^ - - 

^ Neiif York Ci^, and .scne of those seven had told jSetet^ 
A n d er son that ^Jieir political survival depended op^j;)^^ 
of ^ooething like the Assenbly rescue plan. Tiice; ^a^e^^ure. 
was fircvidea xiot cSrily by the continued^ closteerof^vtl^^ 
vversity^ but aliso by next week's recessr during vi^^ 
i$itors \all be facing their constituents as they <4^GuIate - ♦ 

petitions*' for rencinination. With the pressiires rtcijaitin^ 
S^iatot Anderson's strategy canne to be seei^ iii tiievworxisV 
of one Iqadihg-'^DeTOcrat today, as 'caiculatel to/liac^ire; ^ 
lie gave in yesterday at' a meeting of the othe?legislatiV^ 
leaders and the Governor.^ • > v ,. /: 

state Political Environment " • * , / O / ■ ( 

. The state pontics of edxacation has/beai of i^terest to scholar < 

ge n erally arii several- volumes have focused up^ Niew York. ^^l- In this , / 

analysis r it is Apprtant to give consideration' to sever^ aspect, especially 

since, the depar^xire of Nelson Rockefeller^ New York's Republican Gov«mat 

. : ' ' ■ ^ ,r - ■ ; • 

vAio had a 15-year tenure as the State's Chief Executive. * 

After Rockefeller resi^jfed. in December, 1973 , the Lieutenant Gover- 
no^ served as Governor dxicirig^ttya 1974 legislative session. In iodveriber of 
that^year. New York follow^ the nationwide shift: toward Denocratic control 
v^ch vas related to the^ftenrath of VJ^tergate. Eeginningx uath the 1975 
legislative session, both the Nev: York Governor and the Assently 'were Dero- 
era tic and the feen^te rg n ained Ri^wblican^ ^V^r with a politically-split 
legislature, ^rid an ecortonic picture worsening in the State, Governor Hugh 
Carey iinnBdiately encountered a variety of vexing problems not the least of 
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idhich %BS naintaining fiscal solvency for the/State: 

Rece nt studies of New Yock State's ^Boo nan i c bdiavior all 
point to the same sorry factsr tfaey^ta^ enters a 

recession, Nev Yodc goes in earlier/ ^ in deeper^ and 
st£^ in longer. 'Vte all knew there was an eoc«^^ 
(pcttOem, but OGne, of las knew ba^ was,' said 

Pyscn (romn ssianer of Caanisroeyi^^* / • 



It voild be well to Iceep in jonind: sdbe basic cfaar&teristics of 

New Yock State'politics and^ of State Gptrerzsoent* /First, there has been 

. .- . ■ ^ - ■ -i^-- . . , ^ . . . • 

a tzend tCMard oentralizatijon df power:^^ the Executive Branchy a jP^^nd 

not unique to New York but relatiad in the Bnpiire State to the daninance of 

Nelson Rodcefeller*^^ Second, Denibprats putxjuinb^ R^ublicans in voter 

xegistxatiops but have been ixir 'a^wealc position ^t: the State level, ^til 

reoenbly, due prinarily to^lS^^ 6£fincc«*)ency.^ Third, there is a section- 

aliaa in New York State politics that is more canplex thaui a mere dofwnstate- 

« xpstate fragpoentation based^xiptm geogr^^.^^ True, there is a dounstate- 

. iqpstate qplit perhaps more/acburdtely terroed New York City versus the 

rest d£ the State^ (including ' Lbng, Island) • ^Ihere is the rxxral Republican - 

versu^ 'Urban Denocratic ^lit, although some t^tate cities are notable 

exoe^tions. Since 1974, there has been a politically-split legislature and 

a Denccritic Govenio^-. Finally there is a traditional Executive-legislative 

* and Assefnbly-Senate contention. 

• . ' rir 

During the w^rvUjg. Rockefeller years and sixK?^, the legislature has ' 
increased the po^^^^ of its position not only through strengthaiing the 
traditional le^fsl^tive Ijeadership but also by^^bqpanding its staffs, 

especially those of the. two fisqal ccranittees. In* fiscal matters, thus, 

i . ■. ■ . 
•^^-^ • - ■ ^ 

the do&ix^ance of the Governor and the Division of the Budget has been 
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cfaallenged by the experti se of the Asseo±>ly Ways and Iteans aiyi the 

Senate Finaxioe Carmittees.' Clear evidence the legislatsjce's growing 

>str^^gth is provided by the passage of the Stavisky-Goocinan Bill in 1976, 

; to aid New York City. publidlBChoo]^. The Gcvemor was openly against the 

Bill, bat follp|^ng his veto the legislature again passed the Bill, it 

had been 104 years since a similar veto ovepride occurred in Ifew York 
State pplitics,22 \ 

• • • " ■ ' . ■ ^ 

~. In recent years the politics of higher education in the State has 

» ■: ■ ■ * M ■ 

b^bn described as being ^xaped by "strong personalities, bearing the . , ^ 

. ' ' ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ • . ; - 

inprint of two activist (R^xtolican)- governors. Yet, the current 

period in higher education's development in the State has been character- 
ized as •"problems searching for a soluticnT' with the following issues high- 
lighted: , - , 

# . 

£^xi:hasis on realistic, qiaantified, and price-tagged meister plans; " 
rescurce allocatiGhs that follow enrollments; further cutbacks in 
fcapital. oonstruction programs; priority shifts to favor seme graduate 
and professional programs and-, to, eliminate, reduce,\or consolidate * 
others; hic^ier tuition in ptt>lic universities; insistence on greeiter 
productivity; tenure limitations; controlled growth of faculty " ' 
salaries; and joint use of public and private facilities. The big, 
question is vho will take the lead in iitplotienting these difficult 
policies-the higher education establishment, tlie legislature, the 
governor, or .the Board of Regents?24 

As the mic^int.of the lS7Gs apfjcoached,. it was cleAr th^t higher 
education enrollments in the State were going to be in difficulty, and tie 
series of fiscal crises ccnf renting tlie Gcvemor made imperative the need 
for responsible and rational decisions about the direction and future of 
higher education. In December, 1974, the Governor appointed a^l&sk Edroe 



"to identify the dtefiiie the major cpiestions and issues regarding post- 
secondary educaticn, to assenble the best judgnents that have laeen made 
on these issues, and to engage in careful deliJberaticns pointed at adNosing ' 
the Gav&oicac cn vihat he ^Kwld do or recannend to be done that is vdthin 
his pcwer and re^)cnsibility to do. "25 , ' ^ 

This' Task Force of 26 individuals frcra institutions throughout the 

state and a staff ,of f cur quickly organized into seven working oanndtte^a 

vdiichTaet frequently, early in 1975. i-Jiile their filial 178-page r^jcrt was 

a thorcngh assesanent of the condition of hi^lier education at that tine, it 

^ 3i rne ^pparent as the fliscal crisis began to worsen in 1975 and as the CUNY 

fiscal situation bficaine critical beginning in July/ 197S, tiiat any thoughts 

for expanding State support to higher education' were totally unrealistic* 

As its si^l£ reccninaxaaticn to .the Governor, therefor^, the'T^ Force said: 

In light of tiie fiscal crisis of 1975, we arrived at a new 
conclusion, subsequently ratified in plenary session by the 
Task Fteroe, that wb; must precede our originctl' reoormiendations 
with the primary recomiendation that a blue-ribbop ^mel be 
established to grapple with €he hard problems related to the 
allocation of decreasing resources. * ' "* 

The stage was set for the creation of the Wessell Cdrmissicn in 
1976-, , ^ 1 

Framework for Analysis ' , / 

It is asa^ed' that in order to assess the extent to whicli the 
Ccranissicn's objectives were attained and to eyaluate the inpact of this * 
Ccpriissicn upon ^lic .policy for.higt^ education^ one must first understand 
hew and v*iy the Cormissicn came into being. Scholars have shown that social. 



ic, ^Dd politic2Ll* variable^ can be ispcrtant factors 'in state 
^okcy outputs*^ Diis p e^aer began »ith a ccnsideration of critical 
issues in higher education in Nev Yock in<1976« the fiscdl»€lrisis of • 
, the City University,, and the polit^ical ocxitext in vyhich. higher crtixaticn 
nust function^ . - ^ - ' 

A ■ ■ . . • , ■ . : ■• 

< Ihe analytic a^iproach to examining the Catmi ssion vas twofold. 

First, ^he Ccmnission was viewed according to the extent to whidi its 

' ■ ■ • • 

stated objectives were aopq^lished. This type of suimative evalue^cn 

relies upon the jxxi^nents of experts' as to whether the ,end products appeared 

to meet the inte n ded outocnes^ thus establishing a measure of congmity be- 

tMoen objectives ^nd perfoonance.^^ Second, the policy iinpact of the 

Ccranissicn was assessed not in direct relation to its objectives, Txit • 

rather to the liore general inpoct which the Caimission s^peared to have 

4pn State pihl ir. policy for hic^ier education: , Hiis- type of goal-free, or 



responsible evciluaticn may be a more meaningful type of evaluation vdien dealing 
with the irpact on state policy. ^ . 

This analysis was carried out by means of interviews held with the 
msnbers of -both the Executive and legislative staffs. Interview schedules 
were prqared an* utili^sed in interviews with fourteen staff merfaers early in 
1978. These staff members represented the Governor's Program Office, the 
Diyisicri of the Budget, the Assenbly iligher Bctpcation CCinnittee, the Assenbly 
Kays aftcl Means Ccnnittee> the Senate Higher Education Ccnmittee, and the 
. Seabte: Finance Camdttee. CX>e set of interview questions focused upon the 
- .oJ:>jeptives of the Cotinissicn as stated in the enabling legislations Ihe other 
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•■ • ■ -> . ■ , . 

interview qu est i on s were based ysgaa tiie more general area ,o£ the tyliry 

inpact o£ the Ccp i aisei c n, £a^ interview iae4-ort at least cne hour , and 



interviews exceeded two hours in length. Ihe objectives of the 

Cc nwids si c n and the questions pertaining tx) the policy iopact are cxntain^ in 

the i^^pendix to thiis report. ^ 

\ Hie design for diis twofold evaluation rested yxgcti se^feral 

asstinptions. First, it was assured that the eu^irical portion of the 

research should be targeted to the group of individuals nost ioxTwledgeable 

-about the Connission and in a position to affect policy changes f dr hi^^ier 

* education. The methodology of the positional aqpproach enables a focus upon 

those involved at key points in the.decision-naJdng or policy process."*" 

^fHkni, it was clear that this group would consist of Executive and legis-' 

lative staff representing both fisced and program elements of the £^cecutive 

Bcandi and of each house. The increasing ijnpartaix» of legislative staff 

has been documented recently ..^^ Third; staff were chosen rather than the 

major policy actors, sucdi as the Governor and legislative leaders, because , 

staff matbers may have more first-hand Icnbwledge and access to data. This 

researcher does not discount the evaluations of the CornuLssion ready 

offered ti^^ seme and obtainable from others. Such "professional judgnent" 

approaches are helpful, j^ay involve individi^s with limited first-hand 

/ • - • . ■ . 

kno»<rle(3ge.^ One such person of nationwide reputation offered the following 

t • ' ' 

oannent about tlie Viessell ConnissiGn: 



\ ■ 



fllie report of the H^sseXl Ccmnission) wets a pocr r qa a t t > 
I do not tbixdc tfaat'it^iaK} been <:arefully thought through 
and I did not .think the staff woadc vas %«ell'done« ^Ihe . 
opportunity vas tiiere to have a really first-rate rqxart 
because tiae pccblens exist and sq neixx ly ou&t to be facin? " • 
them in their totali^.33 * ~ 



. f .... . . ^ . ^ 

to this researcSi i^ vas considered to be more useful to assess the reactitan 

of State policy fakers viio were knowledgeable abspt«the C<xnnis8ion and %ik> 

are in a position to effect policy for hitter education, " <r • . 



A fifiesf ai iant of Ccninission Ob^ 




The assesanent of the coctent to which the Ocninission net its stated 
objectives begins *d.th the fonnulation of the Ccnroissicn, the wey in vtoich 
the objectives ifere developed, and the evfeiluaticn bj knowledgeable actors of 
the ways in which th^ objectives were attained. Eadi topic will be treated 
separately. \ * 

Foptulatio n of the Cocwnission. Ohe need for this Cannission grew 
out of the 'variety of contextual elanents. already discussed in this report, 
ihese elenents included the declining eoonaiy' of the State, the uncertain 
political , envirocment, the b^innings of 'enrollment ttecline in the public ' 
isector carfcined with a slight enrolinnent increase -in the private sector, 
and several critical issues in higher education in 1976. Ety f ar the most 
inpoctant element, hcwever, vras the CUNY fiscal crisis and the closing of 
that entiie University system. Of the fourteen staff who w^e interviewed, 
all tut one said that there was a ddffinite or at least a general ne^ for 
the Ccranission.^^ Cftie staff nien4)er canmented: 
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' Obere «te a series of agonizing issues £cr. big^ier edu- 
caticD in t^e State. Obviously, CUIK wasr the iarisis 
issue at the tine, bat we all reali^ tbat ti>e broader 
questions' ii«re bearing down <zx us. Mcce inportant issues 
V ^ mis si on were iiwolved than.soexely^bailixig oi^t OXK 

with nore State fflon^.35 / 



' Several staff nescijersf we^e^peptical abcMt the potentiaL ut 
o r mnis si ons . Cde es^jerienced ^,staf fer ]x>ted "In general* taq^Gcary 
sions are limited. In New York, we have the i-^l-ii*^ thai if %« faring in 
oitside ea^jerts who are objectiJie^ our prdblcins will be solved. ^ did 
this both with Fleisctanann and Wessell, and neither Cofirdssicn really ^was 
s n oces s C uil lt*s true that outsiders may not have preccnoeived notions, 
but the i r solutions tend to be mxrealistic.*'^ ^ expanding vpcxi this ncce 

negative vi^w of the potential utility of taaparary study grbt^js, it is 

'#t ■ ' ' ' ' 

possible to posit a scenario about the Wesseli cccinissicn* Taking a 

narzow vieiifioint,' the need for a najcr blue-ribbon group in New York 
State in 1976 nay have been obviated by the short-rtenn legislative decision ^ 
to SKivande funds to the City University thus enabling it to reopen. If one- 
subscribes to the point of v4ew thSit the dUNY problem was one jarinarily of 
internal managnent, then the policy decisions affecting CUNY were within 
the provinoe of its Board and Central Administration to be resolved by. 
negotiations %idth the City of New York and the Division of the Budget. • Ihis 
view, however, does ix>t give credence to the larger ossues affecting all of 

it 

higher education in the State. De^ite its nmy^i tuj.! neatz^ess, this view 
must be rejected in- favor of the position that indeed there was the for 
a blue-ribbon group to wrestle with the larger policy questions for all sectors 
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c£ higher education in the State* 

' M^ile scnoe observers may be pessiingstic about the potential' 
ful n ess of such tenqpo(Eary groups, - it oust be recognized that {ujg^er educa'* 
ticn ccron i ss i o ns in New Ypck State bad enjcged*a large measure cf scocess.^^ 



After. World war II» the State Universi^ of .Hew Yock Mas established foUowin? 
tbe iHKiiiiemlatlrm of the Tenpocary Cfmnission en tbe Need for a State 
Iftiiversity. Gcwerzior Ihooas Dew^ aqppoixrted Owen O. Young as ^^iirv^n of 
tiie 21-uieutjer groi:p MAtoae reoatnendaticns set^^ie stage for the creation • 
of SJ^.^ Tben in ^59; Governor Rodcigfeller and the fioard of Regents 
created the Connittee en Hi^ier aaucaticn 'whose ocnnissioners 3»cl\rled 
Marian Folsan, John Gardner, and Henry Heald.^^ "The Heald CamdssiGn's 
wock vas in tbe ocntext of the anticipation of substantial stud^it^t taiand 
for hi^^ier educaticxi, optimism about eooDcmic growth and najipower needs in 
the State, and the passage of ^250 million bond issue in 1957 »«iicte< served 
as grass' roots support for the jaqjansion of the State University. The - 
Heald Ccianissicn report in 1960, and the subsequent SUNY Master Plans of 
1960, 1964, and 1968, e n abled the University to grow over four-fold 'in 
nunber of degrees granted during the decade of the 1960s.^° In 1967, the 
Select Connittee cn the Future of Private and Ind^jendent' Higher Educatic»k 
was appointed jointly by the Governor and the Regents, Chaired Jby McGeorge 
Bjndy, this grcx:p is viewed as responsible for reoanrcnding increased 
support to the private sector in' the- farm of what is called "Bundy Aid^" 
viiich are institutional subsidies to private colleges and universities 
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based en an auard structure varying %d.th the level of degrees granted. ^ 

■ ■ ^ ' \ 

Jn iS72, ,tte Governor created the TSask l*orce cn. Financing Higher Edu- 

caticn, chaired Isy* Francis Veppel^ Kerrel Canaission led to 

increased State aid to students thrGugh\the lUiticn Assistance Program, 

■ ■ \ • • . . 

enacted in 1974. Ifae Keppel group also z^econnended shortening -the 

terns of the Rege nts from 15 to 7 years, epd foresav the need £br vesting 

- • , ■ ■ ■ \ . 

operational re^acnsibility for higher educaWcn planning in a nev 
StaAdde Planning Council for ttetsedondary Ejgucation. * Ohe Planning 
Ccuncal, separate fran the Board of fiegents,%as yet to be enacted in 

New York State, "but the K^spel Task Foroe recanneqdaticn covering 

• ■ - \ ' ' 

selection of the Regents and planning .for higgler education strongly 

influenced the deliberations of the WesselJ CcDini^ion.^^ « 

Ccnndssion Objectivesr The objectives of the.Wessell Camdssion 

may be taken from the'enabling legislation v*iich included thb ciiaxge to 

"Vecc nm e h d a detailed plan of action enbodying the fir^dngs of its... 

confarehensive stucty, of postseccndary educaticxi in New York State. The 

sttojects for study inclxjded:^ - 

Appacopciud^B governance and financing structures of the State - ' 
and City Universities and the Cannunity Colleges; the alloca- 
ticn of public resources to the independent sector of postr* ^ 
secondary, education through direct grants, contracts and } 
student tuition subsidies; the role of the Board of Regents 
in postseccndary education; and tiie inplications for public 
policy of emerging trends in college attendance, mai^power 
requirements and other societal needs. 

In its final r^x>rt, the Connissicn opera tionalized elleven 

objectives # related to the above legislative charge but stated scmewhat 
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assertively, ihese objectives inrhriea *to develcp a statewide 

* - • * 

governanoe s^xubture fdr effective plaming and review of fy^T»V—ir 
Ecograos/ resource alXocaticD, and facilities; to pcoBote, at the 
tjwe, BBcce extensive csnpis autcncny; to assure the continuing ^»vr^nfiTy^ 
of tbe Staters SKjor national research universities,. public and private; 
to maintain a healtby balance of enroUnent between r^Mir and private 
sectors;- and other objective/* 

Assesanent of Cbjectives* Each staff soDber was asked the ^toxt 
to %Aiich: tbe Coamissioci met each of the eleven objectives as 
in the enabling legisOation. Analysis of staff reaonses indicates that 



few of th6 staff believed that ^ Corodssion's reijatl either fully act 
the objective or that the report did not meet the objective at all, Uie 
staff reactions %#ere muced axx3 ranged fran "generally" to "hardly" net the 
objectives. Because of these mixed reactions, modal distribution patterns 
will be reported. 

In the area of governance, die modal response of staff vas that 
the Ccnmission's report somewhat met its objective regarding SUNY»and the 
oanounity colleges, and generally met its objective regarding CUNY. The • 
Ccmnission's reconinendations pertaining to the long-range stnxrture for 
the F«Jblic sector had been the major focus of negative public reaction. 
In fact, reacti o ns to these gcvemance recaxnendations were strongly and * 
consistently negative excepting by those few institutions which undoubt6dly 
saw the reccninendations as favorable to their own situation. The Carmis- 
sion envisioned a restructuring cf public sector governance along ^ two-tiered 
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%dth the SUItf University Centers* the OJN^ four o2d senior - 
rnnffiy and the Graduate Center, the two wpriical centers, and the 
stafctttocy/con tra c t o ^ :| leges at Cornell and Syracuse <xnstituting cne 
systoa to be called Tbe University of New York. D)e remaining four anl 
two-year colleges %)oald be a pwt of Ihe Bipire SV^te University, 
t organized in three regions. Reactions to this proposal %«re a. virtual 
caoqphcny of negativiians including **radical,* '"ooovoluted," "uTMorlcable^*' 
"lodicxous.** In fact, reactions to the govesAanoe proposals were so 
dcninant that aany of tiie Crrarission's other ■ *x » inimtK ^jH^i^nri^ laer^ « 
virtually ignored. 

. IXiring the Camdssion's deliberations, it «as that the 



pii q ^ ^ls under consideration might baiRe choeen to leave the 
arrangement alone; Nev Yock*s public higher ediicaticnal systcns are 
geographicaily^-based and each contains institutions of varied purpoees.^^ 
Even %dthin the present structures, consideration could have been given 
to inter-systen cooperation such as CUNY ani SU:^ are now isplenenting 
inc ludin g coopereitive caxmittees involving trustees, faculty, and staff. 
K second approach might have been along the three-tiered California model 
with a sqparate ^'stan for two-year colleges. Ihis arr^oigesent, strongly 
preferred by jpo^ staff, appears to have disadvantages prixtarily along 
elitist lines of acgixnent. A third model is. provided by other states vdiere 
higher education is geographiral ly-based with regional universities. Fia&lly, 
a merger of CUNY and SUNY.i|ight have been attempted. Such a merger was 
retorted widely in the press but was essentially discarded-because of the 
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raanacranent pcobXemsk irimteAt in svxdi a gigantic single ^^sten* 

In the area of finance/ the responses of th^ staff «dho were 

interviewed were vpry mixed. On the financing of SONV, an equal/ 

xunber of staff responded that Carmission objectives were generally, 

scniehiiatr or hardly met; and there was a bijnodal distribution regajcding 

the objectives on conmunity college finance having been net generally 

to scmewhat.' In fegzird to CUNY finance, the modal re^jonse patterA 

showe^that staff ^.believed that this ConRdssion's objectives generally 

had been met. Tau.s,^!ffuse pattern of responses is related to the ways 

in >iiich the Ccnmiss^n treated financing in the report. There were 

financial, i^jnsiderart^ throughout the report. Specifically, recomenda- 

tions on' finance pertained to a short-xange CUNiT. reocnnendaticn of in- 

creased support for fiscal year 1978, a l<5ng-range set of reccnitendatioos 

on the controversial issue of parity between <^om and SUNY, a xecarranda- 

• ticn regarding an increase in Burxiy Aid, and reoctmendations c[n TAP. 

\, There were three large issues concerning the financing of the 

• *■ ' • 

City University. The first issue was to assess the extent of support for' 

jthe University, arid in short there was never ary gaestion about si^jxart 
for CUNY. Taie second issue was the level of st^sport needed ty CUNY in t3>e 
next fiscal year. "The third a more cciri>licated issue was the longer-term 
financing of the City University. Although the Catmission devoted con- 
siderable tiinfe and staff effort to. the first two issues, these essentially 
nay have be^ ncn-issues at least for a blue-riUscn Carraission. It was . - 
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'patently clear that support for onv v«s strcng ani broadly^-haaed. * 
1^ XmX o£ support for CXJUK, as an imnediate issue, vas a political 
• que8ticn ii4ii^ the legislature resolved. Ihe longer-range questions 1 
yere ncce oonplex and Waoxanted more study than the Gonnissicn was able 
to prbviiie, lliese Icng^tem questions included the sources of funding . 
fbr aim and the nature of State saj^Jcact to. CUNY and to SUNY. Sie 
^xreat by 'the City to terminate its fiscal support to CUNY began ^arly ' 
in 1976 and still continkies. To sane obseijvers, if is inevitable ti^t 
the City will cease its fiscal support to SUNYy the only question is the 
date of temination. Sane.de facto State takeover of CUNY funding vrould 
seem to be a reality." itfien this occurs, ther^ vdll be the prcblen of • 
the \taY in vihich the' State will support CUNY vis-^-vis SONY, and that 
question is subsizned under the notion of parity. 

* Even before the Connissi^n was created,, parity/egui^ beceone an 
important topic in the State C£?>itol?^ Some refired to this. issue as 

tha^^uas 

to devise a means by which the City. and State Universities 

■ P ' ''. 
oocparably" discussed and equitably financed. 'Cn a technic 

takes cost differentials anong instilaitions and programs into account and 

funding fooulae are weighted acccrdjngly. ihe material on parity in iihe 

Comassicn's report is not conceptually different from the direction in 

vdiich the Division of the Budget already has moved. But in less tecimical 

terms, the issue of parijpf provided an opportijBuly to discuss awJ conpare 
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tMo ratter different systeis^ It vots in this area of can^arability 

that the Cononission oould h2n« made great progress. Ohe Ccnmisslon 

had "the opportunity to malce a substantial oontribution in the area 

of parity/equity," in thfe words of one fiscal expert, but it vras unable 

to do so« In fact, there wto eviden|:e to suggest that the parity issue 

vas the predominant issue for examinatiqi by the Ccninission. 

(Ihe Gov^cnoc) pledged at that time (May 20). to secure 

equit^in funding^ between the City University and the 

State^niversity for ccnparable prpgranis, levels of v ' 

service and sccpe of mission. That goal reiaiAs firm 

and will be a px^incipal subject of attention for the 

new Tenporary State Ccninission, ^8 

Hie topics of access and the private sector were other major com- 
ponents of the final Ccninission report. The staff were intervievged 
. re^ionded that they believed the Cormissipn had generally met its dajective 

♦ ^ - . 

regarding private sector reccninendaticns. In the cover letter to the 
• final report, the Cqamissicn said that it wouOd not treat fully the issues 
^ of tuition pricing and the private sector. Yet, its recormisndations con- 
oerning increasing the roaadmum TAP award {approved by the 1978 legislature) 
and raising the Bundy Aid avard at the Ph.D. level obviously would benefit f 
^...^ the private s ector. Th i s o c c u r s at a time juiien^ there- is beginning evidence 
of enrollment shift fran the public to the pvivate sector. ' . ' ' 

- ) The tinal topic in the Coanission's report was the role of the 
Board of Regents. More than tlie other objectives, the staff «ho were inter- 
viewed said this particCilar objective had been fully or generally achieved. 
The Camdssion's recccinendations yiere reacted to -predictably by the Regent^ 



Beg^^tts, First, the Regents vidu^ fie guberxvitcarially^-nannixiated, rather 
than legislatively elected. Seccndr seven of the 15' Regents would be 
designated as Higher Educa t ion Regents. Third, sane of the Regents* vast * 
responsibilities would be vested in other State agencies. ' FinaOly^ the 

■ " ■ . ■.* 

Regents would be given budget review over the budgets of public institutions 

as well as the reqsonsili^lity for reviewing all ceqjit^l planning throughout 

the State. In what was termed "politically naive" by one legislative 

staffer, the Ccmnissicn report noted: » 

If the Legislature rejects these proposals vAiich the Connis- 
sicn pcnsiders afi crucial to rendering the ttegeots an ^ 
effective policy-making grotp^ we then recooicend the 
creaticn of a Ccuncil on Postseoondary Edxicaticn. Iliis 
CCuncil ^iduld be nciniiated||ii(k^ Governor. and appeal 
by the. Senate or LegislatureT^It should be charged with 
the higher education functions presently exercised by 
the Board of RBgents^49 

The Poli^ 3hpact of The Oonnission 

Qcamihation ^ the general in^ct of the Wessell Conrtiission begins 
with a consideration of the resources and tixne frame available to the 
Ocn m I g si cn ^ and an assessnent. of the influence, and iiqpact o£ tl^re^Qcrt 
upcn State lawmaJcers. . 

Kesairces and Time Frame, The personnel re^xonoes included five 
connissioners,: twelve part and ftxU-tiine staff based in two cities, ax^ 
several a|^side consultants. VSien the idea of a ^iifcxx ary cciiinission first 
was initiated in State gcK/emment, one ^proposal advanced in the legislature 
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' include a l it udy o f of po at s oc ondary edacation on the State, in the ^ 
enacted legislaticn^N the size of the Canussicn vais reduced to 5 natters,. 
^ the time fraine was' shortened' fran 2 years to 9 months, and the scope of 

the' Ccraiuisicn's charge 'expanded greAtly, The actual charge to the Ccninis- 

■ • ■ • • 

sion is represented by cell IV in Figure 1. • ^ 

It is of interest t6 note that lawmakers might have assigned two 
• types of charges to 'tiie Comnission, and either may have had greater potoitial 
for suooess-^ian did the actuad Camdssicn. Ite charge might have been 
expansive, i.e. study all of postseoondary education in the State, %«Lth a 
stu^ group of large size having a longer time frame, represented by cell 
III in Figure 1. Another option vrould have been. a. limited charge with a 
anall Ocmnissicn having a short-range time frame, represented by cell 11^ 
in Figure 1. Unfortunately, both the initial and the actual legislation, 
a#shcwn in Figure 1,' awounted to the least satisfactory of the four options. 

■ - ■ r * • 

In the initial legislation, the size of the CdnnissiGn was too large awi its 
time frame was perhaps too long. In the actual legislation, the size of the " 
Ccnmission was too small and its tira^ frame was too brief. A menber of 1i>e 
legislative staff caanented, "Uje Ccnroissicn .was faced with an in^jpropriate 
i elsnent and a huge chargS^ in fact,, the camission could have initially 

said that viiat was asJced simply could not be done in that time frame. An 
. alternative vculd have been to focus only tqpon a tew critical is^ies, stch 
as paid^ty,' sector governance and relationships, aiia the Regents." 

Given this enormous task, the Cannissxcn brganized itself in two 
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Iocation«« Wbw Yoek City and Albany. IWp of tha f ive- oa wd —icners . 

* . • ' 

wen located Jii the City along «dth a staff of five. Three connifl* 
•loners ven out of State. Tte Albany s^f had seven members. Miile 
fiscal re s o ur ces' to the Camdssicn apfjeared/to be adeguater problens 
with personnel resources were encountered. First, the legislation * 
establishing ,the CcmDission was signed by the Governor on JUne 12, but 

• • • ■ 

the c^nnissioners were not appointed until late August. Second, the * 
Staff Director was hired in Septenber, and the Associate Director was 
hired in October. The New York City staff was cpejraticnal in October, 
' fcut the Albany staff was xxat fully in place until December. Third, the 

cc nin i s sioners had other time-consuBidng emd donanding ocmnitinaits, making 

\ ' 

the scheduling of vnrking sessions difficult. One ccmnissicoer was on-call 

*<■ ' 

because of federal-level matters in another country; thiree other conmis- 
y . sioners. h^^rdananding sched u les and trarveled frequently. O^aken together, 
th^se per s on n el ahd^ administrative constraints placed a severe burden 
the Conmission leadershit>» If the Comnissicn had nine full monti^ after it 

: was fully operational, its efforts ndght have been msx^e productive. ' view" 

y ' ' ' 1 ' ' 

of these -constraints, the coiments of one legislative staiff neater «eem/ 

< ' . • ^. ' 

pcqp het i c , 'Ipihen the jaegislation %<bs passed, -tiTcre weg a sincere desire . \ 
to see the Con m ission work out successfully. Tben we wkited all Sumner" for 
the appointanent of the conmissioners. * After the ocnxaissioo^rs. were 
appointed, we never saw them, and the credibility of the Oamiission really 
declined." ^ 
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TH» rtaff Mio were interviewed were ayked about tha ocpinl»- 

sicners and the CatmissiGn staff* Htm modal pattems of respol»es 
indicated that the staff beliieved that the oamdssioters were'*'scinn4)at'* 
appropciate. for the" objectives gf the Ccomissicn. More positively, 
staff responded that the Coimissicn staff seemed to be generally 
appcoiariate for the tarics of this- Coimissicn 

^ Policy Iicpact . Several cpjiestions viere directed to the 
E^ceoative and legislative staff narbers regarding ways in \Nhich the 
Ccmnission ini^t h^ve hadTan iirpact upon public policy for postseoondary 
education. First, one actual outocroe of the Ccmnission was in precipitating 
debate on the issues. Hie staff vdio viere interviewed responded that the 
Comvission generally helped focus attention and Jpredpitate ddbate on the 
issues. Next, staff were asked about contributions" made by the Connis- 
sion in generating data and analytic fraroevoorks.^'l)ver half <jf the staff 

• , . ♦ 

v4ip were interviewed, felt stjxngly that th^ Conaissicn had neither provided 

'• ■ ■ ■ ■ > ' ' ' J^- ' ' 

n^'data nor contributed analytic framewJrks. Theri, staff were asked about 

the dQ»th and deta^Ll of the Comdssicn's final report; two-thirds of the 

staff believed that the final report was barely of sufficient depth end 

detail. ' , " ^ 

The staff vrere asked about the influence car inpact>that the report 

> • ' • ■ . ^ ' 

inade on legislation/ on legislators and staff, on the EScecutive staff. anJ 
\jgaci educators. Cnly in the area of influence educators did the' staff ' 
vilo were interviewed believe that the report made any iirpact at all. Yet, 
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thm »taf £ jixagwS that the report made hatrdly any infaact even upon 
the higher education pORnij^ty. Ae to the intact qpon lamnaJcera, 
the Gcsmiasion m aeeete e d as having made no iinpact at all. cne 
■tnber- of the legislative fiscal staff rennar)ced, "Oie measure of the 
iiqpact of a ocnmission is the nuiJDer of calls which I get'fron legis- 
lators CD the ccninissicn*s report. In the case of NSsaell, I got no 
calls frcm legislators. At this point, few people can even rmtber 
what was in the final rqpart."^^ /- 

^ The staff were questioned about any contribution which the 
Coroi^ion inight have made tcward creating new leadership in higher 
education. A recent evaluation of cannissions at the nati^l level 
indicated that in the case of the Carnegie CcnniiaBiGR on Hi^ier Edu- 
cation, its leaidership was astute at such things as attracting news 
coverage and inaintaining opett lines of conmunicjation with the press.^l 
unlike .Carnegie/ the Wessel'l Ccomissicn was deoned to be not at aU 
infl«entiai in creating new leadership fee higher .educatioh in the 
State. Q» fiscal staff member said that the Vfessen^C^ 
handled the way in which its final report was oonnunioited to the press. 
"^^ ^'^^'^F^ y^"^ ^'^^■^ssibners were not SL^jpqrtis® of ttttir ou^ ,~ 

reccnmendaticns^—Tii fact, they seemed to be relieved that it was 

. . . - - _ 

finished. Ihey wasted no time in getting out of town.*^^ 

in,.sunnary, the research ahbwed that in the 
teen Executive arid legislative staff , there had been a definite need for 
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th> W W 11 Cc pnn i M io n . Iba final report appaarti to r—onafcay net A 
nost of th» statad objactivas of tha Ccnrfitsa^pn, atpacially thoaa • 
dealing %dth tlw Boara of Raganta, aUocaticn of raaourcaa to 

• priwata inatitutiena, and public aactor govem^nca. But aa to tha 

( ■ ■ * 

impact of tha CcnBi i aa ion \ipon policy mJcara and upon higher aducaticn, " 
tha vicM of ataff %«ra nach leaa favocable. in fact, tlia f^baaall 
Camdaaicn had very little influence i^cn higher educaticnal policy. 
Analyaia of Staff Reapcnaea "* 

'Om jr^^cna for tha Crmnimsicn'a lack o£ impact are linked to a 
variety of factors mi ocnditions. NFirst, the f-»r"^i report cC the 
Ccnmisaion contained insufficient evidence about the appa r ent necessity 
. for inajor policy cHhiige., >Ttiere %iaa ^ip{>le conteactual inf conation vhidi 
described the nature of the difficulties in the City University;, the 
decline in the State's eoonany, ^ the future enroUinent <^line. -Ihere 1 
*a8 not encugh evidenpe »in the f inaa repiart, hc^ever , as to why the. current 
structare for higher edUication ya^ inadequate or ineffective, especially in 
regard to the two najor p ublic systens. Wiile sane' staff who vere inter* T 
vieu^ appeared to be synpathetic to the notlBn that bureaucratic, centrally- 
imyviqfrl higbfer p^^nra^^nn gyirf-^in^ BiAy h^ y^ f fignif ira n t prcbteig, they vac 
^ disappointed that the final rqport di4 not offer ccnvlncing evidence as to the 
need for change. Indeed, the literature has nggested ^ooe fundai^tal <r 
. pxbleiDS with highly centralized, public higher .education systens and the 
control 'ftf these systeros by *tot one a^thar has terned "the anonymous leaders 
of higher education. In.' the absence of hard data, the^call.for ref onn by 
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ths WMwell Cdipd—icn ofJlmnd inacleq^t* vationala for Uwic chunga. 

f : — : ; : — * 

Smoaad, tha Ocnwiiticn ^p«nt too much tism and davotad too many 
of ita raaouroaa to tha cafolution of ahort-tarm budgetary iaauaa. Nearly - 
one-half of tha ataf f %iera aaalgned to atuE3ying the City Univeral^ of 
New Yockv and the cutocma of this effort %as a series of reocsraendaticns 
pertaining to the shcrt-tcm situation of CUNY. Instead, moch moca effort 
ahpuld have been ccnfoitted to intec^-sectcar relationships and to longer-term 
issues affecting both of the major public systaxas. 

Dttrd, the Ccrroission diet not adequately treat the broad policy 
questions needing longer-term solutions. Seme of these questions voild 
have bebn the fbllpwing: 

• Vt^t should be the role of the Regents in academic planning 
for all of higher education? 

e. In vdiat iiays should the Regents be accountable te State; 
goverment? • . ^ 

• Vliat are the cpticns for public sector >^OR/emance, both 
in the ^Kart-term emd in the long-term? 

• Hew Should parity be defined and cperationalized? 

m J/toat should be the role o£ State*level agencies 
as well as individuals institutions in quality 
contrpl of acadcndc progranos? 

• Miat should be the balance between public and . 
^ private sector enrollments? 

One experienced staff nenter comented that "in a sense, the Connis- 

sion bought tisne for all of us/ but during this period sane of the intoediate 

prcblems dise^^peared. The Ccninissicn should have gone much farther in 

helping IcmbI:. the level of rhetoric •i^etween ptdbrlic and private sectors, and 
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Fourth^ tte CdnMiaalon thaUd hm f ocuMd ncM of its 
oil tiM quMtlon of parity o£. funding CUHSf and SUW. Ihia isM VCkH^ 

to 9ivB a Mw concaptualixation to visible pcdblcns %*iich i"^^^^^ 
unable!*^ rssoXver^^ntt only oould parity have bean trte^ta^. 
a ♦T ^ lriT issue as^ in f«ct#» the^Cannissicn attenpted to do, but 



the 



oould fam been a catalyst for an investigation dt langer-tezn 
the tMD puJolic systems oould be funde^ by tt^ Statd. 

Finally, there vas the issue of iuplementation. Just as t*^ Q^^^^ 
sion «ais created out of a nexus of issues having eocnonic,. educatic^)^' ^ 
p?Tiyir#1 dioensionSf so its ioplaentaticn %«Quld have to take into 
the t^elationship between education and the political process. For * 
rto attention %>ios given to^the^packaging of bills for leoislative Kxtf^^^^ 
tifxi wd to bill drafting. In the absence these oonsiderationa, 
the Ccmaission's thixk^ resrained in the abstract.^ 
Concluding Cbservations * 
This analysis of the outcones of the. Wessell Catndssicn l^g^ 
several concluding observations. 

- In Mew ¥ogk gtater^-tbe str\icture fdc higher education- 
interrelated with the State's ecdnoBaic and political envi r o ra ne n t. 'i^ ^ 
has a large nuober of private. institutions , a geogrsqphically-di^p^^^ ^ ^ 
University of nultiple-fxirpose institutions, and a New Yori^ City-ba^ ^^^^^ 
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^ "Ultiplft-furpoa* ^'^tuti'^ ^"^^ funding htf ahftrtd by both 



»• City M ttaB S«**^' tn v»3^ ^ v«y ^xi» public 
♦•"P^ntion durijng tSb* l^o^ r^t^d to th* £«vor«blt •oononlc «nd 
poetical aonditlGf)* <^ p^^^« ao the Gontraction of hiiihar 

will ba Inttfir^^^ ^ •oonosy the political anvircnntf^^* 
Rajolut4r n of ^>i^ g^y_a ^»Sgtioruii probi^wa ituat talca into a»int v. 

^.&J ^lty of poUtiga Loc^^«<jcgg^toa, zn thU analysis va hav« aa^ ^ 
in lihich tte City tJt^.^ity %iaa %iad to the poUticai proce^^t 
local- ar^ State i«v^i^. A* Wations of financial m^^jport aikl pto^t"" 
^^^**5tion az^debated* it be of criticai in|)ortano^ not to ignore 
'•^tiea of local 'and st^^ poUtica, Hi^te aduoatipn m politlS jn 
*' Wew Yjjidt.are ie«neabed» a»pj ^^s^xx\a involving constraint az^ redue^^^ 
*^ltend to involve <=«vttip^taJ. foanoes v4iich pull higher ;Bducati<»^ ii»ja^ 
the poUtical proi^/ 

\ »hile outsijj g..SSa^^ mg3L^ useful in jinalyziJ>9 iagjea;^ an^ alt^"** " 
ii22^t^thoee %<ho argJESgt faifl>/lgg2Sgble about h4gher education aixi j>>w. State 



gjS Uae eiti^ direg tjj^as^^tgdjg j^ invtaived in the f qgula^s^ of ' 
gSjj gy alternatives . ^ w^j^"^ ^ the Wsssell Camtissiop nay p^o^^i^ 
a model foe future in^Xvenent of people not dix«ct^,vilthi^ 

fetrixrture of higher ^^j^^^ticn and gowemi^t xnay contribute to ob jot^^^y 
of pTcblen analysis. ^itJvijj ^ bigher education oomunity. and in govci^ 
»*^t; ^xwever, there are ^ cc*»si^«ble nurber of kncwledgeablB ym^» ^ 
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•k^it bm • fqpruUtlm oC futur* policy altVMrtivM for 



cducfttion* ^Ehtr« is a dsliGut* b*lano* taaiMMn tht objectivity 
of oitaids OMptfts «icx ^ |cna/l«dg« of tho«* insiite the i!yst«a. Sen . 

« 

contd&ation of the tMo ahouJd be oonaideted. 

Afiy p^>>«ria f ot. th» future »f pot aooqxUrv oducation in New 
York Sfcate nuat take l i^^ ngg a mt bot^ an enroUM>t declim mi prtbeble 
HFOgnbi red uctigne. ihi^ >^*^^ ^ mo*^ eerious end Sensitive questions 
for the higher educaticn ociwwnity, ijow ouch cnroUiMnt decline Oen be 
«»tained %dthoat ^^^^isctiajMinpt^^ and perhaps in the natmr of 
ln»Uttttiflns7 Given at^g^ nesds, hov wxdi duplication currenUy 
<9^1«te in specific f ielcte an^ ^ «e«kndc progr«p« in New York iMti- 
tution«7 Vfaat shcuOd be the criteria fcr the elimination of pcograw 
and of inftituticna? *ho shoold be involved in decisichs about contraction 
and reduction?^ 1*» Qirrent doctoral review efforts of the State Education 
P«PM:tBient cannot be coi^pjucted in isolation from institutions and faculty, 
but attaiftxh^ ^ balanced ^involvement of both State and institutional 
re|x««jerttatives will continpe to be a nost difficult issue. 

» • * 

qpen ocnf lict ^ong sector s and institutions mist, be reduced by 
.^^^"^a^JH^^^^^I^T^ intaer-sector «id int cr«iji^tai«-ir^i coopecation 
in a state %tere higher education is such a large enteririse, there will 
befbtwit oonbention anjc*^ institutions. In the face of accelerating* 
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twcoXl—Bt dtellM* qpm oenf Uct can «EupC Mtily 



for Btudvita. Such ocnf liet mist Mistad by institutions md 
«fiitofaod carafully by S$Ms tqmncim* Stats-Icvsl i9o nc i *t hsw « ^ 
critical roli in thtljaonitoriag of intar-institutionAl rsUticnihips. 

Sf ts funding of th> City Oniv«rmity«doMi not 



a jpr^cAuds Ofty's identification %dth ths ipscial nids and circuP" 

of tWcw. Durin9 ^ criai«# a graat doal of praas ^ 
iM davotad to a parcaiwd loaa in autonoiy for tha City Uni- 
varaity in tha faoa of increuod State funding. It My ba tina in tte 
^pisa Stata for a new vision of higtiar ar1tiraj^on» %Aiara ihatitutions 
ara viauad in ralation to tha <rtiirationft1 naada and'«^pacitiaa of tha 
antira Stata. Such a vision doaa not precluda apscific inatitutiona 
naating local neadp, ouch the ««y in %ihidi ccnnunity nqjWjei have 
unique lirlfaqw %dth local mpanaan* It ray be poaaible for tha City 
Uhiwrsity, «Bing the* oomanity collage model* to operationalize a State- 
local portner^iip based upon ahared ooets. 

' 'few ycrK State haa a unique opportunity to create cooperative 
jpelationshipa in the fomilation of policy altcmtitives for the future . 
A new leadership cbnfic|uratiOR is now in place in the State vdth a nevly^ 
appointed Ccpndssioner of Edoca ti o n , a Deputy Conolssicner fcr Higher 
Education in the State Education I>qpart3aent« and a new SUNV Chancellor. 
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Toget h er With the CtmniBsican an lyktepetident Cc$9lS6§pes and Uiixversitles 
sand the CiJty Uxiiversity of Meb/ Yoodc, these riWr^iaig have' the . . 
oppcactxi^^ to forge new relationships* iSie future of postsecondary 

edupa^tidn will ^benefit: more fran Marking tduard 

'. ■• ■ * - v- - ' \ ^ ' ■ ■'■ ' * ti^ ■ ■ ■ 

evplatijQn by pieoeneal^ legislation. ^ 
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